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Germany, Austria-Hungary, France, and Italy), which met in Constantinople in the middle of December, 1876. Russia was represented by Ignatev, England by Lord Salisbury, then secretary of state for India, and Elliot. The delegates of the great Powers agreed on a program of reforms which comprised the creation of a western and an eastern Bulgaria, autonomous states under the suzerainty of the sultan. The Turks were then admitted to the conference, but they rejected its proposals in spite of the substantial softening of the original demands in the course of subsequent negotiations. The conference thus ended in a deadlock (January 20, 1877, N.S.), and as a sign of protest the delegates of the six Powers, including ambassadors to the Porte, left Constantinople. One reason for the conference's failure was the discord within the British delegation. Salisbury despised the Turks, and spoke of the Crimean War as a "deplorable folly" that should never be repeated; Elliot was an ardent Turkophile and Russophobe. The Porte, however, was convinced that Elliot, not Salisbury, represented the true views of London, and it acted accordingly.10
In spite of the Constantinople fiasco, the search for a peaceful solution continued. After involved negotiations, in which Russia took a prominent part, the six Powers signed in London a protocol (March 31, IsLS.) embodying an emasculated version of the Constantinople demands. The protocol was presented to the Porte together with a Russian declaration which provided for the simultaneous demobilization of the two armies, on the condition that Turkey gave proof of good faith and concluded an armistice with Montenegro. It was unfortunate that the adherence to the protocol by the British government synchronized with the appointment to the Constantinople embassy, as successor to Elliot, of Sir Henry Layard, another notorious Turkophile and antagonist of Russia. On April 9, N.S., the Porte curtly rejected the protocol and the Russian declaration. Ten days later Alexander left St. Petersburg for Kishinev, where on April 24, N.S., he signed a manifesto declaring war on Turkey.
10 The Ottoman government opposed any interference by the European Powers as incompatible with Turkish sovereignty, and shielded itself behind the pleasing fiction of recent administrative reforms (December, 1875} and of the new liberal constitution of December, 1876. All these reforms, like their many predecessors and those enacted in February, 1877, remained a dead letter.